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CURRENT ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY 

Current essays in theology may be roughly classified in two groups: 
first, those which are seeking for an "essence, " a "finality, " or an "ultimate 
principle of unity" which expresses an unresolvable quantum in all religion, 
or "essential religion" seen in its lowest terms; second, those which take 
current religious doctrines and try to translate them into the terms of the 
thought-life of today. They ask: What is the meaning or "reality" of 
this or that doctrine for this age and generation ? or, What form will this 
truth take, consistently with the scientific and philosophical convictions of 
today ? 

Both types of treatment of theology are essential for minds like ours; 
both make valuable contributions to thought. The ever-threatening 
fallacy of the first method is the abstracting fallacy which is prone to forget 
the concrete complexity and richness of life, in the abstract search for 
logical unity. Some impressive "explanations" of this type fail to explain 
the concrete. Hegel was a great and fruitful thinker; but Hegelianism 
is a bottomless pit. As to the other type of theological treatment mentioned, 
its chief danger is the direct antithesis of abstraction. In its attention to 
the concrete, practical details of truth it makes some articulations which 
show lack of perspective or of horizon. A broader grasp, and an ability 
to see details from the vantage-point of "universals" or of the whole, is 
the corrective tendency needed here. The reader likes to feel that he is 
trusted and not too narrowly watched. The zest and interest of a book 
must come largely from its compelling stimulus to think in right lines, and 
not from being told where to stop. 

Professor Beckwith's book 1 belongs to the second class mentioned, 
and to our mind it exhibits many of the distinctive excellences of the method, 
and perhaps some of its limitations. The author is not so much seeking 
to exploit the theoretic finalities of life, as to show the meaning of the abiding 
practical realities. He is faithful to the title which he has chosen for his 
volume. We predict that it will not be received as an "epoch-making" 
book, for it can lay little claim to originality. But it will carry a 
ministry of mental peace and satisfaction to many earnest thinkers in this 
field. It is an interpretation of the Christian religion in terminology and 
thought-units that will be comprehensible to the student of the present 
generation. It is a book for the transition period in Christian theology. 

As to form, the book is somewhat indifferent to the outline and terminol- 
ogy of the conventional treatise on systematic theology. At the same time, 

1 Realities of Christian Theology: An Interpretation 0} Christian Experience. By 
C. A. Beckwith. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 401 pages. $2 . 
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its aim is essentially that of the systematic treatise. The subject-matter 
forms a reasonably inclusive outline of the perennial "realities" of Chris- 
tian theology. The style is somewhat marred at times by detailed system- 
atization. A larger, suggestive treatment in place of some of the detailed 
divisions would have improved the readableness of the book, and produced 
greater sense of reality. 

Professor Beckwith's view-point is that of the well-equipped scholar 
who accepts the scientific emphasis of his time. He regards the teaching 
of modern psychology and of history not less than the utterances of the 
weightiest Bible critics. He produces the conviction upon the reader of 
employing his material discriminatingly. The modern emphasis is unmis- 
takable, but it is employed by one who has mastered its meanings and is 
not a slave to its method. He speaks to the consciousness of his age as 
one who shares its view-point and has faithfully worked out its implications 
for the religious life. Herein, perhaps, lies the great value of the work. 
Moreover, he gives wise heed to the conservative principle of searching 
old doctrines for their core of vital meaning, instead of impatiently dis- 
regarding them as outgrown, in the spirit of much "smart" reconstruction 
today. Many theologians will feel that he is too deferential to traditional 
conceptions. It is a scientific treatise of the realities of Christian theology, 
and not a manual of dogmatics. But the "realities" are constantly kept 
in mind, as well as the necessity of clear exposition. Like Professor 
Clarke's work on theology, it has a religious as well as a mental ministry. 
Professor Beckwith brings a happy balance of spiritual insight and feeling 
for religious values, and of philosophic grasp and judicial sense of proportion. 
This is the essential equipment of the theologian who would address the 
convictions of an age that demands spiritual and ethical reality in its explana- 
tions, as well as logical accuracy. 

The plan of the book allows the author's thought to unfold in logical 
order, and the result is something very like a system of theology. Under 
suggestive topics are grouped succinctly the various aspects of doc- 
trine which have "reality" for the author. As hinted above, the need of 
brevity, and the employment of a notation of somewhat detailed divisions 
and subdivisions, would make the work rather encyclopedic in effect, 
were it not for the living interest that the book exhibits and compels. 

To attempt to characterize the treatment of specific aspects of doctrine 
would be most unsatisfactory within the compass of a brief review. A 
hint must suffice. The doctrine of the unity of God and its far-reaching 
implications for religious thought today are well brought out. Sin is 
exhibited in the light of evolutionary science and of its ethical turpitude. 
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The treatment of the christological problem shows a broad grasp of the 
elements of the problem, and points the convictions of faith as discriminated 
from the problem of science. Particularly illuminating to the writer of 
this paragraph is the sane treatment of the meaning of Christ's work. A 
representative extract illustrates the scope of atonement: 

The work of Christ in reconciling men to God must be considered, therefore, 
from two points of view: (1) as a revelation of God's gracious will to restore 
sinners to ethical and spiritual union with himself; (2) as such an identification 
of God in Christ with the evil conditions caused by sin, that, in enduring these, 
God enters perfectly into the life of sinful man, that he may thus draw man into 
fellowship with himself (p. 185). 

The two chapters treating respectively of the "Beginning" and the 
"Development" of the New Life grow out of a psychological analysis and a 
fairness with the Scriptures that will commend them to earnest students of 
the Christian Life. Pastors and preachers will find directive principles 
for practical guidance here worked out with conviction and force. The 
author shows that the old, morbid type of abstract "religion " is giving place 
to concrete men and women pervaded with the religious spirit, but made 
only the more human by self-achievement in the life of the Spirit. No one 
recognizes better than the author that many of his own convictions must 
be held as tentative interpretations. The changing aspects of doctrine 
are not identified with the abiding realities of the religious life. 

Now, as in the early church, men of equal philosophical training and of equal 
devotion to the living Christ as the Savior of men will inevitably interpret the 
realities of faith from different points of view and express their convictions in 
different phrasings. But, as of old, men are saved by the fact, not by the philos- 
ophy of the fact, that God's gracious will was revealed in Jesus Christ, and 
made real by the influence of the Spirit of God (p. 387). 

Various points occur in the reading where the line of reasoning does not 
seem conclusive, and where the reader may find that his own conclusions 
differ. When Professor Beckwith affirms that "creation must be as eternal 
as love, " our feeling is that the case is "unproven, " and that there is another 
way out for thought. 

If love is eternal in God, then the world is equally eternal with the divine 
love, and has its perpetual ground in the nature of God. It is his nature eter- 
nally to create, and by so doing to provide a form for his self-manifestation, a 
sphere for his self-impartation (p. 208). 

At the same time, he carries conviction in his insistence that "neither the 
world nor any single part of it is isolated from God " — a principle that 
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theology needs to heed. A characteristic demand for "reality" in the 
divine life is expressed as follows: 

All the terms which we apply to God — unless they are to be evaporated into 
meaningless anthropomorphisms — stand for affections in God which correspond 
with actual needs and conditions in men: fatherhood, compassion, long-suffering, 
forgiveness, comfort; even anger and wrath represent realities in God, his intense 
and inappeasable moral reaction against sin. The life of God is different from 
what it would be were there no sin and waste in human life. Love in God 
implies a reciprocal relation between him and men. The sympathy of God 
means that in the divine self-consciousness there is room for the pain and sorrow 
and agonizing cry of all his creatures (p. 209). 

The discussion of the Trinity is not written in the persuasive spirit of 
one for whom the doctrine brings a relief to the mental life; but is presented 
in somewhat formal and perfunctory fashion, as though the notion were 
that of completing the theological gamut. The student of this problem 
feels a very different spirit in Dr. G. A. Gordon's animated exposition of 
the philosophic need of the truth to which this doctrine of the Trinity admin- 
isters (cf. Ultimate Conceptions of Faith). 

A more explicit attention to the fundamentals of religious epistemology, 
justifying the religious view of the world, defining faith, showing the relation 
of faith to reason ; and a discussion of such problems as the insufficiency of 
naturalism, and the implications for religion of the modern doctrine of 
immanence, would have been illuminating for some readers. Doubtless 
the author's sufficient reply would be that his plan did not include such 
treatment, and that they belong to apologetics or religious epistemology. 

The book is calculated to carry the leaven of modern thinking into the 
ranks of serious students of religious problems. Its ministry will be fruitful 
to those who are bewildered by the transformations demanded by the 
scientific view-point. It will, possibly, suggest Professor Steam's fruitful 
Present Day Theology in the vital meaning with which it invests familiar 
doctrines. 

The address of Professor Wobbermin, 2 published as a brochure, on 
Ernst Haeckel and his significance for the Christian world-view, has a 
value for today out of proportion to its size. Haeckel as a rather lonely 
survivor of straightforward materialism furnishes an example of mechan- 
ism as final explanation of the world which Professor Wobbermin com- 
bats. The fallacy of false materialism is well exposed. 

2 Ernst Haeckel im Kampj gegen die christliche Weltanschauung. Von Georg 
Wobbermin. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 30 pages. M. 0.50. 
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He goes straight to the heart of his problem in the opening paragraph: 

The Jena zoologist, Haeckel, is not merely a nature-investigator (Natur- 
jorscher), and does not wish to be merely a nature-investigator; he is and wishes to 
be, in addition, a founder and representative of a universal world-view {allge- 
meine Weltanschauung), and indeed a world-view which for religion — at 
least for the Christian religion — stands in the sharpest and most complete con- 
tradiction (p. 1). 

It is not Haeckel the scientist, but Haeckel the philosopher, whom he 
answers. 

Haeckel completely and in the most uncritical way mixes two different 
judgments which must be sharply discriminated; namely, the judgment of 
genesis which asks after the origin of a thing, and the value-judgment which 
inquires concerning the abiding being or worth of a thing (p. 10). 

The value of the book lies in this distinction which Professor Wobbermin 
clearly makes. It is the gist of the total problem, and it is the gist of the 
book. The problem of science and the problem of philosophic interpreta- 
tion are not to be confused. Only confusion occasions " conflict." There 
can be no conflict between science and religion, if both would recognize 
their limitations. Thus the apologetic defense of Christianity at this point 
is a matter of the problem of knowledge. For the one who has analyzed 
this problem, mechanical explanation, evolution, the development theory 
in its most vivid form, have no terrors. 

For the Christian faith has absolutely no direct interest in any such scientific 
problem. Only the old, outgrown theory of inspiration could judge otherwise 
(p. 16). For the religious judgment the problem is, not how man has become, 
but what he is;'"more exactly, what he can be and should be (p. 18). 

Professor Wobbermin treats this whole problem of antithesis of method 
and aim in a concrete and detailed fashion. The limitations and incon- 
sistencies of Haeckel's naturalistic account are admirably exhibited in the 
treatment. The value of the brochure is for apologetics, meeting the 
false naturalism that pervades our scientific age; or, more broadly stated, 
it is a concrete essay in the relation of natural science to religious philosophy. 

A great value of Dr. Marshall's book 3 is its underlying assumption that 
the problem of knowledge is the fundamental problem for theologians 
today. As an essay on this problem, the book enforces the writer's convic- 
tion that our confusion in the theological field results chiefly from confusion 
in the field of epistemology. Until we clearly perceive this and do some 

3 Theology and Truth. By Newton H. Marshall. London: James Clarke & 
Co., 1906. 304 pages. 5 s. 
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more definite work here, many theological battles will be inevitable, and at 
the same time utterly useless — a war of words with no gains for conviction. 

Every philosophy has its own theory of knowledge, either implicit or explicit, 
and that theory conditions its whole world-view. Not that epistemology is the 
first element which a philosophy elaborates, for, indeed, it often happens that the 
theory of knowledge is never definitely worked out at all. But it is always there, 
and always has logical priority (pp. 15, 16). 

Clearly the value and meaning of our conclusions will always be relative to 
the adequacy of our theory of knowledge, so far as we are logical thinkers — 
i. e., so far as we are consequent thinkers. To clear up the "conflicts" 
between science and theology, and the various other "conflicts" waged 
within and without the theological camp, we need to get some vantage-point 
where we can see the futility of guerilla warfare among thinkers, and outline 
the issues which engage us. The result ought to be an era of peace and 
constructiveness for religious and scientific explanation. Dr. Marshall's 
discriminating attitude toward the total problem augurs for a friendly 
reception of his book. We think his preliminary proposition justified. 

The critical question of all philosophy is: "What is truth?" And the 
differences displayed in answers to this question are characteristic of the differ- 
ences between the various philosophic systems. The first question, then, which 
we ask of any religious philosopher will be: "What is your doctrine as to knowl- 
edge?" And when that has been answered we shall be at liberty to pass on 
and say: "This being your theory of truth, what are you able to say about the 
truths of religion ? What is your philosophy of religion ?" (p. 16). 

Again, after characterizing some alleged causes for theological dis- 
satisfaction, he says: 

Each of these three explanations of recent theological change has much of 
truth in it, but the very fact that there are so many plausible explanations suggests 
that we must look deeper for one which will bring all three causes into line. 
This deeper cause lies in confusion as to what is meant by "truth." Theolo- 
gians have nearly always assumed that when they defended their propositions as 
"true" they meant just what a scientist means who defends some principle which 
he has discovered. They have not examined very closely into the nature of 
religious truth, and the various assailants of orthodoxy have been able to cause 
dismay to many, mainly because of the confusion which exists as to the nature 
of truth. Natural science, higher criticism, comparative religion, and the rest, 
all challenge the truth of religion. And the dilemma of the theologian arises 
because he neglects a proper theory of knowledge (pp. 21, 22). 

The plan of the book is to analyze three typical forms of explanation 
or world-views, viz., naturalism, objective idealism, and free-will idealism — 
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which with their "borderland" theories are affirmed to outline the actual 
philosophical efforts touching religion. 

As we proceed to examine these three types of philosophy more closely, we 
shall notice that they are all three in a sort of "unstable equilibrium," and many 
members of the various classes do, either logically or actually, pass over from one 
class to another. There is a sort of borderland separating and yet joining the 
three groups, much as the sides of a triangle hold apart, and yet unite at its angles. 
This will prove a not uninteresting element in our discussion of the various 
philosophies, and will suggest that there is some inherent defect in each one of 
these typical systems of thought, which makes it impossible for the human mind 
to find complete satisfaction in any one of them (p. 19). 

From the partial failure of all three, and the partial insights yielded, the 
author essays to outline a consistent view of truth, in which theology justi- 
fies itself as holding a place. The discussion of the book centers around the 
analysis of these typical philosophies, which are treated largely in the con- 
crete with citations from their representatives. The fourteen chapters of 
the volume show a good deal of research and information. They do not 
seem to us, however, to outline the philosophies with any great degree of 
lucidity or originality; and the disinterestedeness of the treatment is hardly 
apparent. There is a teleological movement in the analysis which suggests 
that the conclusions are in mind when the premises are laid down. The 
discussion of "Naturalism" and of "Recent Changes in Theology" are 
fruitful in themselves. But the " Historical Survey of Metaphysical Method" 
seems to us confused and untrue to history. This confusion is peculiarly 
regrettable, since the whole constructive effort of the author hinges on 
his disposition toward metaphysics. There is a deal of confusion in his 
terminology, resulting from indefiniteness and a variableness of content 
in use of words. For example, "ideals" is used with a varying content 
that defies reduction to unity and consistency. Remembering that mind 
is not a characterless, natureless fact, and that mental processes must be 
in terms of a fixed nature, we construe the mind's "ideals" as describing 
this nature. These ideals of course are implicit and authoritative in all- 
forms of thinking, scientific or otherwise. Presently, however, we find 
that a thoroughgoing distinction is made between the "given in experience" 
and the ideals; and ideals are confined to the "sphere of action, not of 
thought." Moreover, we have somehow passed from the conception of 
an ideal implicit in all mental work to the conception of an ideal that ought 
to be in the moral sense. This shuffle of content is implicit in the whole 
discussion of the history of metaphysics, and, so far from being a history, 
it strikes us as being a caricature. The modern analysis of the problem 
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of knowledge makes mental ideals our only standard, whether in science 
or any other realm of knowledge. These are ultimate facts and express the 
nature of intelligence. Surely the author is aware of this, but it does not 
prevent him from undertaking to show that metaphysics is and always has 
been an effort to impose our ideals of "what ought to be," and thus con- 
fusing it with problems of conduct or of the "normative" sciences. The 
question here is whether metaphysics, like all knowledge, does not intend 
to ask: "How must we think reality, mind being what it is?" Do the 
ideals of serious metaphysical inquiry rest upon a less rational necessity 
of mind than those of science ? In both science and metaphysics we intend 
to ask "What is?" and not, "What ought to be?" 

Again, in the matter of " Religion " the whole treatment has a tendency 
to a narrow abstraction which reminds one of the scholastic weakness. 
The author does, indeed, put his finger again and again on the nerve of 
the problem, but, in the analyst's interest to keep things apart, he is guilty 
of theorizing for an abstract religion that has no counterpart in life. In 
this way mental classifications are made to seem necessities of actual life, 
and thus "religion" is kept disengaged from troublesome affinities with 
other forms of life. Dr. Marshall's confusion here invalidates the con- 
clusions that follow. The constructive part of his discussion emphasizes 
by illustration the general thesis with which he began — viz., we need better 
grounding in epistemology, since the value of our philosophy is relative to 
our theory of knowledge. In a word, our criticism of the essay, aside from 
the pervasive confusion already noted, is this: The author violates two 
fundamental conclusions of present-day science — one in the realm of 
psychology, the other in epistemology. The first is the central doctrine of 
psychological study, viz., the unity of the thinking agent, and the imposi- 
bility of maintaining the traditional compartments. The other is the fact 
that all forms of knowledge, even the elements of perception, as cognized, 
are products of mental activity; and consequently express the "forms" 
or "ideals" of mind. This is the epistemological oversight referred to. 
These philosophic shortcomings have been made familiar to us by the 
theorizing of many theologians of the Ritschlian bent. 

To let the text speak for itself, we quote a representative paragraph, 
which seems to us to give point to our criticism, and at the same time to 
exhibit fairly the spirit and method of the book, while indicating its 
conclusions: 

That process in theology which carefully marks off scientific truth from religious 
faith must be treated as an element of the general tendency to differentiate the 
scientific from the metaphysical method by making it the exclusive province of 
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science to describe things as they are, and by confining the metaphysical method 
to its proper sphere. This proper sphere is indicated when we have noted that 
metaphysics is essentially the advocacy of an ideal, and such advocacy has its 
legitimate function, not in constructing a doctrine of what is, but in determining 
what ought to be. When we speak of the "proper sphere of the metaphysical 
method, " let there be no mistake as to our meaning. It may be that men will 
persist in an attempt at the discovery of reality as something distinct from the 
subject-matter of science. It may be, indeed, that this discovery of the noumenal 
may be made possible by some future development of the human spirit. Neither 
of these contingencies is, however, referred to here as a sphere in which the 
metaphysical method may properly be continued. The metaphysical method, 
indeed — the assertion that things are of a certain order because our ideals lead us 
to make them according to that order — is no longer tenable. If adopted, it 
must, as we have seen, lead to paradox and unstable equilibrium of thought. 
The proper sphere of the metaphysical method is not within the limits of pure 
thought any longer. It is not the description of things as they are — which is 
science. It is, however, something else, and something vastly more important 
than what has been called "metaphysics." The metaphysical method, in short, 
is not justifiable as an attempt at the construction of a world-view, but it is justi- 
fiable — nay, necessary — to the construction of a life. 

We have seen that metaphysical method is essentially the imposition of the 
ideal upon the given. This may take place in two ways. First, it may be theo- 
retic in the sense that it results in the construction of a "metaphysic," round 
assertion being made that what is given is the ideal. This we hold to be vicious 
and improper. Secondly, it may be practical, not consisting of any mere asser- 
tion as to reality, but being primarily an effort to impose the ideal upon what is 
given by the actual manipulation, and violent reconstruction, of the given. This 
we hold to be the legitimate element lending propriety to the metaphysical 
impulse. As a matter of fact, all metaphysics is the outcome of the metaphysical 
stress turned away from its proper sphere by being thwarted in practical affairs. 
The moralist who longs to be good in life, but finds the inertia of his character 
too great for him, takes refuge in imposing his moral ideal upon reality in thought. 
He cannot make his life good, and so he asserts that all life is good, that evil is 
a mere appearance, that due insight would reveal the goodness of every part of 
reality — in short, that this is the best of all possible worlds. And so with the other 
ideals. This, however, is illegitimate as an effort to discover truth. It is 
mere assertion, not based on reality, but definitely denying the given. It is when 
the moralist turns his whole attention to the facts of life, and seeks to give free 
play to the ideal that ought to master him, that the "metaphysical method" 
really begins to find its proper sphere — the sphere of action, not of thought, 
(pp. 282-84.) 

Religious truth, then, which has been broadly described above, must be 
distinguished with the utmost rigor from scientific truth within the limits of 
theology, just as in philosophy the distinction between scientific truths and 
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metaphysical statements must be observed. Indeed, as has been already said, 
the two things had better be given distinct names. Religions truth is best termed 
faith, which "gives substance to things hoped for" and "tests things not seen." 
It is the reaching-out of the soul after that which is not known, but felt, which 
is not apprehended, but which apprehends the man. It is the victory of the 
things that are not — the ideals — over the things that are. It is the imposition of 
an ideal upon life, upon the given, not ultimately in mere thought, but in conduct. 
It is the substance of all striving and aspiration. It lends nobility to discontent 
and even despair; it sends humanity, despite the cold discouragements of knowl- 
edge, striding joyously and valiantly toward an unknown goal (pp. 285, 286). 

This is inaccurate and confusing. The treatment of metaphysical 
method is caricature, not history. The easy assumption that "science 
describes things as they are " is a superficial view of the work of thought. 
It seems to beg the whole question in the interests of a somewhat naive 
theory of knowledge. Science doubtless describes things. But the ideals 
of science and the ideals of metaphysics both express the nature and 
necessity of the constructing intelligence. We know no "truth" inde- 
pendent of these ideals. To say that science describes things as they 
are is to beg the whole epistemological question. The "proper sphere" 
of metaphysics is not a matter to be settled by fiat in the interests of a 
neat and superficial classification. And the matter is in no way helped 
by the proposed readjustment of the terminology. To call the results of 
science "knowledge" is not to advance the problem, nor to touch the 
ultimate aspects of the problem. If "truth" expresses objective reality, 
subjective certainty, and universal validity of the thought-object, we demur 
from the uncritical deference which the author shows to science as 
"knowledge. " We think modern epistemology finds good poetry, but poor 
ultimate theory, in Tennyson's line: "Knowledge is of things we see." 
This is frank pragmatism indeed, if taken literally. Moreover, we 
raise the question here whether "religion," "metaphysics," "morals," 
are not used in an abstract way that misrepresents the concrete facts of 
personal life. For example, "religion" is seen here in a false simplicity 
which may serve a theory, but not actual life. 

It is thus by the ignoring of a consistent psychological and epistemological 
view-point that we reach an arbitrary and limited definition of " true." Thus 
"Theology" and "Truth" can be exhibited in their formal relations. And 
this is the goal of the book. To one who dissents from the author's method 
in reaching conclusions these conclusions will be totally inconsequent. 
We have indicated briefly in the preceding paragraphs the gist of our 
criticism of a thoroughgoing fallacy. The value of the book for students 
of the problem lies, not in its conclusions, but in its initial emphasis upon the 
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place of religious epistemology, and in its concrete illustration of one method 
in dealing with the problem. May it stimulate other efforts in this field ! 

As concrete suggestion for a method that will bring philosophic satis- 
faction, this book, by defect, bids us to give heed to a concise and consistent 
terminology, a scientific psychology, and a tenable epistemology. It 
bids us, too, to shake loose from the terribly tenacious, abstracting fallacy 
of scholasticism. Specific problems, like the relation of "intuition and 
reason," "faith and demonstration," the "real," the "true," our "ideals," 
the precise meaning of "experience," and a consistent account of meta- 
physical method as distinguished^from both apriorism and conduct ideals — 
the endeavor to clear up these, and like problems, will bring much added 
insight into the perplexities of religious explanation. 

Herbert Alden Youtz 
Congregational College or Canada 
Montreal 



SOME TYPES OF NEW THEOLOGY 

One of the most interesting movements in the theological world today 
is the evident renaissance of interest in the constructive problems of religious 
belief. The period of negation or of uncertainty which prevailed so long 
as systematic theology insisted on preserving an a-priori, dogmatic method, 
while all other sciences were adopting the inductive method, is disappearing 
as men with a vital interest in religion are attempting to construct from 
empirical data a theology which shall meet the religious needs of the modern 
man. As an inevitable result of the freedom of method adopted by the 
new movement, the constructive results are widely different in content; 
but all preserve the common trait of attempting to correlate religious beliefs 
with the vital convictions of science or of social life. 

The Crown Theological Library has already published several volumes 
dealing with various problems of modern theological thought. Under the 
title, The Religion of Christ in the Twentieth Century, an anonymous 
author portrays from the point of view of a liberal Englishman the present 
status of Christianity, and marks out the path by which he believes it is to 
advance. 1 He emphasizes the fact that men are weary of disputing over 
theological terms and formulae, and are eager to engage in the search for 
vitality. The religion of the twentieth century, therefore, must be one 
which proves itself so vital to the spiritual interests of men that it needs no 
external authority to commend it. Unfortunately, the predominating 

i The Religion of Christ in the Twentieth Century. New York: Putnam, 1906. 
vii+197 pages. 



